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NOTES AND QUERIES 

Cree and Ojibwa Literary Terms. — The following list contains a 
number of words in the Cree and Ojibwa (also Nipissing) languages of the 
Algonquian stock relating to literary composition, etc. Some of these are 
old native terms, others have grown up more or less under the influence of 
missionaries and other white men : — 

Awanokijewewin (Cree). Parable. Literally, "covered word," — from 
akwanokijowew, "he speaks with covered words (in parables)." The chief 
components are akwan, " covered, hidden," and kijowew, " he speaks." See 
Awetshigan. 

Atayokkan (Cree). Tale, fable. Lacombe says that the Indians call 
by the same name " les genies fabuleux, ce qu'on pourrait appeler les dieux 
des Indiens." The word for tale-telling is atayokkewin, the verb corre- 
sponding, atayokkew, " to tell tales, fables." The ultimate radical, accord- 
ing to Lacombe, is att, " mettre dans une autre position, charger de place, 
refaire de nouveau." 

Atayokkew (Cree). To tell a story, a fable. 

Atayokkewin (Cree). The action of telling tales ; story-telling. 

Atisbkan (Ojibwa, Nipissing). Tale, legend, fable. Name applied to the 
legends, stories, etc., of Indian mythology. The word for "tale-telling" is 
atisbkewin ; for " story-teller," atisbkewinini. Cree atayokkan is the same 
word. See Atayokkan. 

Atisbke (Ojibwa, Nipissing). To recite, tell a story, etc. 

Atisbkewin (Ojibwa, Nipissing). Story-telling, recital. 

Atisbkewinini (Ojibwa, Nipissing). Story-teller, narrator, reciter, racon- 
teur. From atisbke, " to tell a story," and taint, " man." 

Atshimowin (Cree). Story, tale. Formed with abstract suffix -win from 
atshimow, "to tell, relate." The ultimate radical, according to Lacombe, 
is att, from which comes also atayokkan (q. v.). 

Awetshigan (Cree, Ojibwa, Nipissing). Parable, comparison. This is 
the word used by Protestant missionaries to translate "parable" in the 
New Testament. The "Ojebway Gospel of St. Matthew," published at 
Toronto in 1897, has (xiii, 3), " Pakahnuk dush menahwah ahwachegun, oge 
pahgedenahmahwaun," — "an other parable spake he unto them." Lacombe 
defines awetchigan as " chose, a l'aide de laquelle on decouvre une autre 
chose." The corresponding verb in Ojibwa is nind awatshige, " I make it 
resemble something." The radical is awe, " to begin to recognize or under- 
stand." Lacombe himself prefers as a rendering of "parable " in the Cree 
language awetchikewanokijwewin (q. v.), or awettawin (q. v.). 

Awettawin (Cree). Parable. Formed from the same radical as awet- 
shigan (q. v.) with suffix -win. 

Awetshikewakwanokijwewin (Cree). Parable. Contains the radicals of 
both akwanokijewewin (q. v.) and awetshigan (q. v.). This word is preferred 
by Lacombe to awetshigan, which seems to be the term employed by the 
Protestant missionaries. 
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Aweyittamowin (Cree). Parable, comparison. From aweyittam, "to half- 
recognize a thing," and the suffix -win. The ultime radical is awe. See 
Awetshigan. 

Esa (Cree). Once upon a time. 

Inatshimowin (Ojibwa). Story, narration. The verb corresponding is 
inatshimo, "to tell something in a certain manner (so, thus)." The first 
component is in, " so, in a certain manner, thus." A story is something 
told " so." See Atshimowin. 

Mewisha (Ojibwa, Nipissing). Once upon a time, formerly, long ago. 
Also mewinsha, me'nwisha, etc. 

Pinatshimowin (Ojibwa). Defined by Baraga as "modest, decent narra- 
tion or tale." The first component is pin, "clean, pure." The verb corre- 
sponding is pin&tshimo, " to tell something decently." Pin signifies " pure, 
clean," in both the physical and the moral sense. The word for a dirty, 
smutty tale is win&tshimowin (q. v.). See Atshimowin. 

Tibadjimowin (Ojibwa). Tale, narrative. With suffix -win, from tibadjimo, 
" to tell, narrate." Identical with word next following. 

Tipatchimowin (Cree). Tale, narration. The verb corresponding is 
tipatchimow, " to tell, tell the news, tell a story," etc. The ultimate rad- 
ical, according to Lacombe, is tip, "mesurer, re"gler sur, payer." 

Win&tshimowin (Ojibwa). Defined by Baraga as "filthy story, indecent 
narration or discourse." The verb corresponding is winaishimo, " to tell a 
dirty story," etc. The first component is win, " dirty, filthy," in both the 
physical and the moral sense. The word for a decent tale is pinatshimowin 
(q. v.). See Atshimowin. 

Yakki (Cree). Once upon a time. Used in telling a story, or narrating 
things not seen by the speaker. For example : " Yakki ot ayattay peyak 
ayisiyiniw," i. e. "Once upon a time there was a man." 

The authorities for these terms are : Lacombe, Dictionnaire de la langue 
des Cris (Montreal, 1874) ; Baraga, Dictionary of the Otchipwi Language 
(Montreal, 1878); Cuoq, Lexique de la langue Algonquine (Montreal, 1886). 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Blood-root "Chocolate." — The following item from the "Bangor 
News" appeared in the "Boston Globe," Sunday, October 28, 1906 : — 

" Unless one has lived long and travelled far in Maine he is not able to 
speak with any show of authority as to how widespread any custom is 
among the American people. Though special students and antiquarians 
have devoted their lives to the unearthing of ancient Maine customs and 
more ancient New England customs, the total amount of fact collected, as 
compared with the amount of fact that is still unpublished, is very small. 

" Reading Thoreau's delightful ' Maine Woods ' for the dozenth time, the 
writer lingered long over the account of the different kinds of ' tea ' which 
were prepared and taken in the woods camps, and the reading naturally 
suggested the old and restricted habit which Maine residents had of dig- 
ging up and cleansing and drying the pulpy rootstalks of the common 
bloodroot, and then macerating them in hot water and adding sugar and 



